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3„ JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


^ ND what is so rare as a day in June ? 

M Then, if ever, come perfect days 
** Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune 
And over it softly her warm arm lays ; 

Whether we look, or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmer, or see it glisten; 

Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 

And groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 

The flush of life may well be seen. 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 

The cowslip startles in meadows green. 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 

And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace ; 

The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

A till like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives; 

His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings. 

And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings 
He sings to the wide world and she to her nest — 
In the nice ear of Nature, which song is the best ? 











Liked “ Montrealer ” Best 

‘Began Work as a Car Clerk at Port Henry, Subsequently Holding Every Passenger 
Run on the Saratoga and Champlain Divisions 


N a little home perched atop an elevation on 
the outskirts of the city of Troy, N. Y., there 
lives a veteran whose days of active service 
as a part of our Company are over. His days of 
work are by no means over, however, he tells the 
occasional visitor. Be¬ 
hind his home is a very 
attractive garden in 
which he not only raises 
a great variety of flowers 
but a few vegetables as 
well. Upon returning to 
the house he pauses on 
the porch to point far to 
the south where the blue 
heights of the Catskills 
stand out against the 
southern sky. 

In these pleasant sur¬ 
roundings retired Con¬ 
ductor Wilbur C. Par¬ 
ker, of 11 Griswold ave¬ 
nue, Troy, N. Y., has 
been spending his time 
since his retirement be¬ 
came effective February 
1, 1027, bringing to a 
close forty-five years of 
continuous service. It 
was back in January 
1882, that he entered the 
employ of The Delaware 
and Hudson Company as 
a car clerk at Port 
Henry. In the fall of that year he hired out as 
a trainman and was promoted to the rank of con¬ 
ductor in 1885. He held at intervals every pas¬ 
senger run on the Saratoga and Champlain di¬ 
visions. with the possible exception of the road to 
Mooer’s Junction. During the tive rears im¬ 


mediately preceding his retirement he was con¬ 
ductor of trains 9 and 10, the “ Montrealer ” our 
crack train running between New York and Mon¬ 
treal. That, he begs to state, is not a job— 
it is a position of the highest rank, and is, be¬ 
yond a doubt, the nicest 
train on the road. 

Back in February of 
1891 he was conductor of 
the first train to run 
over the Ticonderoga 
Branch, which run he 
continued to hold for the 
next fifteen years. 

Mr. Parker was born 
at Whiting, Vermont, 
September 25, 1881. 

While still a small boy 
the family moved to 
Brandon, Vermont, where 
he was sent to school. 
After leaving school he 
went to work in a small 
general store, subse¬ 
quently going back to 
the farm until that 
eventful day when he 
could no longer resist the 
call of the roaring rails. 

His first pay check 
was a small fortune to 
him, it amounted to $30. 
“ Where would that get 
anyone these days?” he 
queries. Not very far, and yet would pay for 
board, room, and clothes in those days and after 
all what more is necessary? Section foremen were 
even less fortunate. In the summer time when 
traffic was heavy they were paid $1 per day. In 
the winter only $.90. They were allowed the 
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privilege of plowing up the strip of land adjacent 
to the right of way, however, on which they raised 
a small crop of vegetables during the summer 
months in anticipation of the coming winter. 

On January 6, 1891, he was united in marriage 
to Miss Janet Greenhill. To them four children 
have been born. Only one, however, has followed 
his father’s calling and he only for a short time. 
This son, S. Beach Parker, worked for a time in 
the Return Ticket department at Albany, N. Y., 
during one summer. Ilis three daughters are the 
Mrs. C. C. Caddick of Troy, Mrs. C. M. Lewis of 
Albany, and Miss Janet Parker of Troy. 

One thing for which Mr. Parker is indeed thank¬ 
ful is that during all the time he worked for the 
Company he was never seriously injured. “ When 
I think of the many men around the terminals 
who had lost a leg or an arm or were otherwise 
maimed I am exceedingly thankful that during 
all of my forty-five years of service I was never 
seriously injured.” 

He was promoted to the rank of conductor 
under Theodore Voorhees and he still has a letter 
signed by Mr. Voorhees telling him what his run 
would be when the summer time table went into 
effect. 

He was out in the terrible blizzard of ’88 when 
traffic was tied up for days. Owing to the severity 
of the storm none of his trainmen showed up at 
train time. A picked up crew consisting of Mar¬ 
tin Dwyer, Supervisor, and another man were re¬ 
quired to work with him on that run. Some of 
our stations were used as temporary lodging 
houses. 

While he was fortunate enough to escape injury 
during his period of service he figured in no small 
number of collisions. Fortunately he was not 
held responsible for any of them. On one occasion 
while running north with a train of fifty-two 
empty box cars his train was struck by a south¬ 
bound train made up of forty-five cars of iron ore 
and pig iron. C. D. Hammond, at that time 
superintendent, remarked to him at the time that 
he had never before seen so many cars telescoped 
and derailed. When the cars crashed the box cars 
shot up in the air like so many wooden blocks and 
showered debris over the entire right of way and 
adjacent properties. His engineman on that trip 
was James Hurley. The engineman on the other 
train was James Devine. 

Conductor McGee of the train held responsible 
jokingly remarked at that time that he had been 
trying to get time off to paint his house for some 
time and that now he would probably get it. 
After a short interview on the carpet with the 
division officials he got all the time necessary to 


complete the necessary painting and had some left 
over. 

Gene Richards, he tells us, was the engineman 
on the first train Mr. Parker was ever on in the 
capacity of trainman. 

“ I have run into a number of different ter¬ 
minals but I have never met with such good fel¬ 
lowship and the desire on the part of the men to 
make it pleasant for one as in the Canadian Pa¬ 
cific terminal in Montreal. Everyone tries to help 
one get adjusted and get acquainted,” says Mr. 
Parker. 

Pointing to his gray locks he remarked that 
many men old in the service attributed their gray 
hair to the long hard hours they were forced to 
work in former years. He feels, however, that 
they should be credited to other reasons not iden¬ 
tified with the service requirements. 

In a time-worn wallet he has an enviable col¬ 
lection of passes and other memoirs. Among 
them is a rules examination certificate dated 
1895; passes of 1883 signed by Mr. Voorhees; a 
pass of 1884 over the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel and 
Western Railway, a line now included in the Bos¬ 
ton and Maine; a pass on the Citizens’ Steamboat 
Company of Troy, dated 1893; a pass over the 
toll bridge between Troy and Green Island dated 
1885; another pass signed by D. F. Wait when he 
was superintendent in 1904. “Now I travel on 
this kind of a pass,” he continued holding up his 
1928 President’s pass. 

One year has now slipped by since he made his 
last trip over the road which for over two score 
years had been his home. Were it possible he 
would be back on the “ Montrealer ” tomorrow as 
in days gone by. That, however, is impossible 
and so he lives in the memories of those never to 
be forgotten days. After all half of the pleasure 
of life is gleaned from pleasant memories. 

Mr. Parker attends the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church of Troy, is a member of the Order of Rail¬ 
way Conductors; Evening Star Lodge, F. & A. M., 
Watervliet; Hudson River Chapter; Delaware and 
Hudson Square Club; Delaware and Hudson Vet¬ 
erans’ Association and the Forty Year Club. 


Revenue in 1832 

Saratoga and Schenectady Railroad—The re¬ 
ceipts on this road during the last week were be¬ 
tween six and seven hundred dollars. This, con¬ 
sidering the very small number of strangers who 
have visited the Springs, is very handsome, and 
indicates with much certainty, the future pros¬ 
perity of the road .—Pullman News. 
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New Turntable Crossing Old Turntable 

Record Turntable Installation 

Old Turntable at Colonie Replaced by More Modern, Non-Balanced Table, in 
Record Breaking Time; A Feat Our Employes Are Proud Of 


E XIT the old—enter the new! Such was the 
order of things Monday morning, April 30, 
when the old ninety foot turntable at 
Colonie was replaced by a 105-foot, twin span 
table. Moreover, those who accomplished the 
feat may well point with pride to the fact that 
the installation was made in record-breaking time. 
When, in 1924, the turntable at Oneonta was in¬ 
stalled in seven hours and thirty-eight minutes; 
and in 1926 when the old table at Carbondale was 
replaced in four hours and four minutes, our 
forces were indeed proud. The elapsed time from 
the time the power was shut off at Colonie on the 
above date until the first revolution of the new 
turntable was complete was only two hours and 
thirty-three minutes. 

The true significance of this accomplishment 
can only be appreciated when we realize that a 
roundhouse without a turntable in operation is 
useless. Locomotives in the roundhouse cannot be 
removed; neither can those outside be admitted 
for attention. For this reason all possible pre¬ 
liminary work is completed before the current is 
turned off on the old table. Fortunately there 
was sufficient space at Colonie to permit the erec¬ 
tion of the table so that it could be installed in 


one piece and this may account, in part for the 
short time elapsed in the installation. We should 
not, however, detract from the distinction due 
those who made this low time possible. 

The new turntable is similar to those installed 
at Oneonta and Carbondale. The mode of instal¬ 
lation was entirely different, however. It is of 
the non-balance type, distributing its dead and 
live loads equally between the center and circle 
rail foundations and with its four equalizing 
trucks, two at each end, together with the center, 
making it a five point bearing table. 

This construction permits the turning of loco¬ 
motives when placed on any part of the table, it 
being unnecessary to balance the load as in the 
case of the ninety foot center balanced table 
which it replaced. 

Preliminary work carried out under traffic con¬ 
ditions consisted of excavating for, and construct¬ 
ing the new ring wall and circle track, supporting 
the engine house tracks between the new and old 
ring walls and its replacement with temporary 
cribbing, construction of the electric power line. 

At 7:44 A. M. power was turned off on the old 
table. Immediately the new table was pushed 
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Placing Center Block 


It was been placed in the pit. The table was then seated, 

recking power turned on and the first revolution coni- 

g crane pleted at 10:17 A. M. 

’• ^ le Despite tlie threatening rain and an occasional 
b^ tJ 1C sprinkle, the entire circular pit was lined with 
to the spectators, who took in every detail of the work. 
1 a flat Locomotive number 21, a tiny switching engine 
steamed on the old table shortly after 8 A. M. and 
i had w ' len it backed off, a few minutes later, the last 

oncrete locomotive to cross the old table, another item was 

he new written in the history of The Delaware and Hud- 

wreck- son Company. When, at last, the new table was 

aced in in position, and the last bit of temporary cribbing 
iviously had been removed and the pit thoroughly cleaned. 


Removing Old Turntable 
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locomotive number 000, pride of our passenger 
fleet, with Foreman Hostler Fbawt.ey at the 
throttle, steamed on the turntable to be the first 
to be accommodated by the new facility, a cheer 
arose from the spectators. 

So the march of events moves onward. What 


today is the latest word in any mechanical line, 
tomorrow may be replaced and thrown into the 
discard to be replaced by a more modern device. 
Everyone is rightfully proud of the new turntable 
at Colonie. It will take care of our largest loco¬ 
motives with dispatch. 


High Spots of Installation 


Power turned off 

7.44 


New turntable picked up 

8.10 

Old turntable removed 

8.34 


“ “ placed, along side 



9.15 


old table 

8.34 


— 

0.41 min. 



Precast block picked up 

8.54 


New turntable picked up and 


“ “ to elevation 

9.04 

10 min. 

put in position 

9.27 

cement motor 

8.50 

New turntable in place 

10.10 

Center bearing to line and center 

8.54 

9.15 

04 min. 

Cribbing removed 

Pit cleaned 

First revolution of table 

9.54 

10.14 

10.15 

completed 

9.20 


End of complete revolution 

10.17 


— 

11 min. 

Total elapsed time of installation 


-43 min. 



t TiCy Best 


I’ve tried to do my best today 
As golden hours have sped. 

There’s little else that I can say 
Now that the day is dead. 

I joy to know I’ve struggled through 
Each pleasure, task, and test. 

I’ve sought to keep a purpose true. 
I've tried to do mv best. 


I’ve tried to do my best today. 

My best was poor enough. 

I may have faltered on the w r ay 
—At times the road was rough. 

And now as beams of day depart 
Night brings the peace of rest, 
Because in honesty of heart 
I’ve tried to do my best. 

— Personality. 
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You might have painted that picture, 

X might have written that song; 

Not ours, but another’s the triumph, 

'Tls done and well done—so Tong! 

—Edith M. Thomas. 


‘Che Force of Friendship 

HROUGH the ages three great achievements 
have marked the progress of the race. 
The first was the use of Are; the second, 
the construction of the continuous lever or wheel; 
and the third, the use of heat through steam as 
a source of power. Fire, the materials with which 
to construct the wheel and heat-laden steam had 
been known to man for thousands of centuries 
before they were used to serve mankind. 

Millions of men had watched the sparks fly 
as stone struck stone before some one saw the tiny 
flame rise from the dry grass where the spark had 
flashed and thought to use the flame. For ages 
perhaps, a plaything to amuse the childish fancy, 
the sparks of fire came at last to be the greatest 
source of power in offense and defense and served 
to cook the food of wandering tribes of prehis¬ 
toric man. 

Countless men had bent the long limbs of trees 
to form the hoops that held in place the skins or 
boughs which sheltered man in ancient times. 
Doubtlessly, children of our tribal parents rolled 
hoops of twisted willow made in childish imita¬ 
tion of their elder’s work. No one knows how 
long these hoops were formed before the hub and 
spokes were made to complete the continuous 
lever or wheel which has made possible the de¬ 
velopment of intricate machinery. 

Hundreds of centuries after fire had come into 


general use for cooking food and after the wheel 
had been made in many forms, James Watt found 
that fire could be used to produce steam to turn 
the wheels of machinery. All power is and has 
been with us always, and there is no more and no 
less energy in the world today than when the 
first man peered through the misty dawn of 
Earth’s first day. 

Fire, machinery and energy of heat, harnessed 
with iron bands to do man’s will, are but dwarfs 
beside a fourth giant force which through the 
ages has been ready to lend its mighty power to 
man. As in the case of fire, the hoops of bended 
boughs and the jets of vapor which rose from the 
steaming kettles, this fourth great power has 
been at once the plaything of dreamers and the 
subject of serious application by men and women 
who have sensed its usefulness. 

The fourth power for man’s advancement is the 
power of friendship applied through cooperation in 
the production and distribution of the fundamen¬ 
tals of life. 

Cooperation is to friendship as James Watt’s 
engine was to steam; faith is to friendship what 
fire is to steam. Without Are, steam could not 
have been produced; and without faith in men 
friendship is impossible. Without steam or other 
form of energy, the strongest locomotive is power¬ 
less to move even its own weight; without friend¬ 
ship, cooperation becomes an empty phrase which 
may be likened to the “ whited sepulchre which, 
though beautiful outside, is full of dead men’s 
bones.” 

There is no phrase so dead as that which, con¬ 
taining words about growing, yet falls flat in the 
face of the realities of life. Not words, but 
rather activities essential to life can apply the 
force within friendship. Leaders in all times have 
been men whose friendship for their followers in¬ 
spired faith and made them sharers in a common 
effort.— Open Shop Review. 

Doing an injury puts you below your enemy; 
revenging one makes you but even with him; for¬ 
giving it sets you above him. ... Be civil 
to all; sociable to many; familiar with few; friend 
to one; enemy to none .— Benjamin Franklin. 

Pardon, sir, but could you tell me where I could 
pet a drink?” a wayfarer asked our friend Mr. 
O'Malley one day. 

" Mister,” said O'Malley, " I’m In the street 
car business and only a street car motorman. 
You’re the third man this morning who has mis¬ 
taken me for a policeman." 
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York State Years Ago 

Interesting Account of Travels of An Old English Gentleman in Delaware and Hud¬ 
son Territory in 1827 and 1828 is Here Related 


I N 1827 and 1828 Captain Basil Hall, R. N., a 
native of Edinburgh, spent several months in 
travel with his family in Eastern North 
America and upon his return, published a graphic 
account of his impressions and travel experiences 
in three volumes entitled “ Travels in North 
America,” from which the following description 
of the present DELAWARE AND HUDSON ter¬ 
ritory, its people, institutions and modes of trans¬ 
portation has been abstracted as of interest to our 
readers. 

In the course of the morning of the 5th of June 
we reached the city of Albany, the capital, or 
rather the seat of government, of the state of 
New York. The real capital, as far as wealth, 
population, and importance in all respects are 
concerned, is the great commercial city at the 
mouth of the river, which gives the name to this 
flourishing portion of the Union. 

Albany, however, has lately been brought into 
considerable mercantile importance, as a place of 
transit and deposit, by the great Erie Canal, the 
eastern entrance to which lies almost within the 
town. Much of the intercourse, too, between New 
York and the Canadas, and between the thriving 
state of Ohio to the westward, and New England 
to the eastward, passes through Albany; so that 
even before the genius and perseverance of Fulton 
had shown how to cover the Hudson with steam¬ 
boats, it was necessarily a great point of call. 
Since the period alluded to, the intercourse has 
been multiplied many hundred fold, and Albany, 
in consequence, is rapidly swelling on every hand. 

Formerly the passage from New York to Albany 
was considered an affair of a week or ten days— 
three days was called good, and forty-eight hours 
excellent—though a fortnight was not very un¬ 
common. Now, however, the same voyage is cur¬ 
rently made in thirteen hours, sometimes in 
twelve, and it has been done, I am told, in little 
more than eleven; which, considering that the 
distance is 145 miles, is great going. 

What would good old Hendrick Hudson, the ori¬ 
ginal founder of the colony, have said, had he 
looked out of his grave, and seen our gallant 
steamer, the Constellation, come flying past him 
like a comet, at the rate of twelve knots an hour! 


He would be apt enough to declare, that it was 
the veritable Flying Dutchman, of which so much 
has been told; and his first emotions might prob¬ 
ably be those of envy at the glorious pipe his 
spectre countryman was smoking. But if any¬ 
body were to attempt to convince him that the ap¬ 
parition he saw dashing by at the peep of day, 
was a ship without sails or oars, which had left 
Manhattan Island, or New York, at sunset the 
evening before, the worthy old gentleman could 
scarcely be blamed for declaring the whole story, 
with all its circumstances, a parcel of monstrous 
lies. 

It is not Albany alone, however, that is bene¬ 
fited by these numerous and swift-moving vessels. 
The country, both above and below, and on both 
banks of the river, derives from them nearly equal 
advantages. Stony Point, West Point, and fifty 
other points, and towns, and burgs—Sparta, 
Poughkeepsie, Fishkill, Newburgh, Troy, Glasgow, 
Gibbonsville, and so on, line the sides of this im¬ 
mense artery, through which are poured the re¬ 
sources of the interior, and by which also the pro¬ 
ductions of every corner of the globe are sent 
back to the heart of the country. Few seaport 
towns in the world can pretend to any comparison 
with New York; which unites in itself advan¬ 
tages of the highest order for all the purposes of 
external commerce, backed by at least commen¬ 
surate advantages on the land side. These can¬ 
not be rivalled in America; for it is not probable 
that any artificial means can succeed in con¬ 
structing another such harbour; and I venture to 
prophesy, that the various attempts now making 
to outdo the Erie Canal must inevitably fail. Na¬ 
ture is on the side of New York; and that ener¬ 
getic state has taken such advantage of the alli¬ 
ance, that her citizens need have no fears about 
maintaining the ascendency. 

The great canal which extends from the Hud¬ 
son to Lake Erie, sending out a feeler to Lake 
Ontario by the way, and another to Lake Cham¬ 
plain, is carried through a country so peculiarly 
adapted to all canalling purposes, as the local 
phrase is, that the result, contrary to the usual 
analogy, has answered the expectations of its pro¬ 
jectors. In this view it is pleasing to think that 


i, ms 
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its main supporter, through all its trials, and 
doubts, and difficulties, Mr. DeWitt Clinton, lived 
to see. its complete success, and to reap, in words 
at least, the full acknowledgments of his country. 

On the 14tli of June, 1827, we left Albany to 
proceed to the western country, and then really 
felt that we had fairly commenced our journey. 
The first grand stage we proposed to make was 
Niagara; but on the way to that celebrated spot, 
we expected to see the grand Erie canal, the newly 
settled districts lying on its banks, and many 
other interesting objects besides. 

As there is no posting in any part of the 
United States, travellers must either consent to 
go in the public stage, or take their own horses 
and carriage, or they may hire what is called an 
extra, which is the nearest approach to posting in 
that country. On the road between Albany and 
Niagara, where there is much travelling, an ex¬ 
tra exclusive, as it is called, may be hired to go 
at whatever rate, up to a certain limit, the trav¬ 
eller pleases. I made an arrangement with the 
proprietor of one of the regular lines of coaches, 
who agreed to give me a stage entirely for myself 
and family all the way from Albany to the Falls 
of Niagara, for 115 dollars, or about £24, 10s., a 
distance of 324 miles. It was stipulated that we 
might go the whole distance in three days; or, if 
more agreeable, we might take three weeks. When 
we chose to make any deviation from the direct 
stage line, another carriage was to be hired, of 
which I was to defray the expense; but I was left 
at liberty to resume my extra on regaining the 
high road. In no other part of America are there 
any such facilities for travelling as we found on 
the road in question. 

The first day's journey took us to Schenectady, 
distant only 16 miles in a direct line from Albany; 
but twice as far by the route we followed, in 
order to see the junction of the Erie canal, with 
the branch which connects it with Lake Cham¬ 
plain. Near the village called Juncta, we had an 
opportunity of examining a string of nine locks, 
by which the canal is raised to the level of the 
country lying to the westward of Albany. I have 
seldom known a more busy scene. Crowds of 
boats laden with flour, grain, and other agricul¬ 
tural produce, were met by others as deeply laden 
with goods from all parts of the world, ready to 
be distributed over the populous regions of the 
west. 

On the way we looked in at one of the United 
States arsenals, at a place called Watervliet, 
where we saw about fifty thousand stand of arms 
in good order. If need were, there can be no 
doubt that this bristling mass of dormant strength 


would soon be called into action for the purposes 
of national defense. 

We now crossed the river Hudson, “ On the op¬ 
posite side of which,” says the road-book called 
the Northern Traveller, “ stands Troy, a very 
handsome town, with fine hills in the rear, the 
most prominent of which has received the name 
of Mount Ida, to correspond with the classic ap¬ 
pellation of the place. There is here a good horse 
ferry, etc.”—What was more to our purpose, we 
found a school recently established by one of the 
wealthiest and most public-spirited men in the 
country, the principle of which differs from that 
of all others with which I am acquainted. The 
object is to instruct young men as schoolmasters, 
or rather as teachers of different mechanical arts 
and sciences. The munificent patron of this in¬ 
stitution, after having thus assisted the scholars, 
supplies them, when duly qualified, with money 
and with proper recommendations, and sends 
them over the country to get employment. The 
arrangements seemed to be admirable; and the 
principle, though rather quaint and unusual, was, 
I thought, so good, that I learnt with regret, long 
afterwards, from the founder himself, that the 
example he had set had not been followed by any 
one else, and consequently, the good he had hoped 
to do was comparatively circumscribed. 

All tills sight-seeing, including the proper al¬ 
lowance of rapture at the Cohoes Falls, on the 
Mohawk, not only fatigued us, but made us so 
exceedingly hungry, that we entreated the driver 
to stop if he came near any place at which we 
had a chance of getting something to eat. He 
smiled, and shook his head very knowingly, but 
made no reply, only giving his horses a slight 
touch with the whip, and calling out to them “ Go 
alang!” Away we struggled through mountains 
of sand, dashing into ruts a cubit in depth, and 
casting up clouds of dust which enveloped the 
whole party. At length, when we were well nigh 
choked, our eyes caught a glimpse of a sign-post, 
mournfully in the wind, with the cheerful word 
the board on which was swinging and creaking 
“ Inn ” staring us in the face in goodly characters. 

At length, in about half an hour, we sat down 
to some bread and butter, a miserable bit of hung 
beef, which had been kept much too long, and a 
plate of eggs—altogether a very poor dinner. We 
had not expected much, it is true, in such an un¬ 
frequented part of the road, and therefore, instead 
of grumbling, made a good laugh of the matter. 

We got to Schenectady about sunset, and were 
greatly interested by the bustle of stage coaches 
arriving and departing, and by the numerous canal 
boats dashing up to the wharf in the very center 
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of the town; and immediately setting off again, 
all crowded with passengers; the whole wearing 
an air of business and dispatch highly charac¬ 
teristic. 

Next day, after visiting Union College, we left 
Schenectady in the canal packet, and were towed 
along at the rate of three miles and a half per 
hour upon the average. 

On the 7th of September, 182.7, we recrossed the 
Canadian frontier, and found ourselves once more 
in the United States. Our route lay along Lake 
Champlain, in a very crowded steam-boat, filled 
with tourists on their return from the North, men 
of business proceeding to New York, and a large 
party of Irish emigrants, who, for reasons best 
known to themselves, had not chosen to settle in 
the Canadas, but to wander farther south in quest 
of fortune. 

On the 8tli of September, we made a delightful 
voyage along Lake George, freely acknowledging 
that we had come at last to some beautiful scenery 
in the United States—beautiful in every respect, 
and leaving nothing to wish for. I own that 
Lake George exceeded my expectations as far as 
it exceeds the power of the Americans to over¬ 
praise it, which is no small compliment. I began 
now to suspect, however, that they really pre¬ 
ferred many things which have no right to be 
mentioned in the same day with this finished 
piece of Lake scenery. At all events, I often 
heard Lake George spoken of by them, without 
that degree of animation of which they were so 
lavish on some other, and as I thought, very in¬ 
different topics of admiration. 

Of all kinds of navigation that by steam is cer¬ 
tainly the most unpleasant. There is, I fear, but 
a choice of miseries amongst the various methods 
of travelling by water, while that which is pres¬ 
ent, like pains in the body, seems always the very 
worst. The only way to render the sea agreeable, 
is to make it a profession, to live upon it, and to 
consider all its attendant circumstances ns duties. 
Then, certainly, it becomes among the most de¬ 
lightful of all lives. I can answer, at least, for 
my own feelings, in the matter, for I have gone 
on liking it more and more every day, since I 
first put my foot on board ship, more than six 
and twenty years ago. 

But it is a very different story when the part 
of a passenger is to be enacted—a miserable truth 
which holds good whether the water be salt or 
fresh, or whether the vessel be moved by wind, 
or steam, or oars. Fortunately our passage down 
Lake George was in the day-time, for just as we 
had reached almost the end of this splendid piece 
of water, we heard a fearful crash—bang went 


the walking beam of the engine to pieces, and 
there we lay like a log on the water. But the 
engineer had no sooner turned off- the steam, than 
the prodigious fizzing, together with the sound 
of the bell, which was instantly set a-ringing, 
aided by the shouts of the crew, gave alarm to 
those on shore. In a few minutes half a dozen 
boats shot out from under the high bank near the 
village of Caldwell, and towed us speedily to land. 
This was a shortlived distress, therefore, and 
rather picturesque and interesting upon the whole, 
as the twilight was just about to close, and the 
magnificent scenery of Lake George, being re¬ 
duced to one mass of deep shade, became still 
more impressive, I thought, than it had been even 
in full daylight. 

But we had experienced the true joys of a steam¬ 
boat during the previous night when making the 
voyage from North to South along Lake Cham¬ 
plain. The machinery was unusually noisy, the 
boat weak and tremulous, and we stopped, backed, 
and went on again, at no fewer than eleven differ¬ 
ent places, at each of which there was such a 
racket, that it was impossible to get any rest. 
If a passenger did manage to doze off, under the 
combined influence of fatigue, and the monotonous 
sound of the rumbling wheels, which resembled 
eight or ten muffled kettle-drums, he was sure to 
be awakened by the quick “tinkle! tinkle!” of 
the engineer’s bell, or the sharp voice of the pilot 
calling out “Stop her!” or he might be jerked 
half out of his berth by a sound thump against the 
dock or wharf. If these were not enough, the 
rattle and bustle of lowering down the boat was 
sure to banish all remaining chance of sleep. 

In the cabin there was suspended a great star¬ 
ing lamp, trembling and waving about, in a style 
to make even a sailor giddy. While underneath 
its rays were stretched numberless weary passen¬ 
gers—some on mattresses spread on the deck, 
others on the lockers, or on the bare planks—the 
very picture of w r oe, like the field of battle after 
the din of war has ceased. Amongst these pros¬ 
trate objects of compassion, various stray passen¬ 
gers might be seen picking their way, hunting 
for their bags and cloaks, and talking all night, 
in utter disregard of the unhappy wretches cooped 
up in the sleepless sleeping-berths round about 
them. At every stopping place, fresh parties 
either came on board, or went away, or both, so 
that the overcrowded cabin was one scene of buzz! 
buzz! during this very long night. 

I went upon deck once or twice, when worried 
almost to death by the incessant bustle, but the 
scenery was not very interesting; for though the 
moon was only a little past, or a little before the 
full. I forget which, and the sky overhead clear 
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and sparkling, the lower atmosphere was tilled 
with a muggy sort of red haze or smoke, arising, 
I was told, from the forests on fire, which gave a 
ghastly appearance to the villages and trees, seen 
through such a choky medium. On one occasion 
only, when this mist cleared off a little, I was 
much struck with the appearance of a town near 
us, and I asked an American gentleman what 
place it was. “Oh! don’t you know? That is 
Plattsburgh—and there is the very spot where our 
Commodore Macdonough defeated the English 
squadron.”—I went to bed again. 

On the 9th of September, we drove to Saratoga 
Springs from Caldwell, a distance of twenty-seven 
miles, which cost us nine hours jolty travelling 
over hilly roads, in a most intensely hot and dusty 
day. On driving up to the door of an immense 
hotel, called the Congress Hall, the steps of the 
carriage were let down by a very civil sort of 
gentleman, whom we took for the master of the 
house, or at least the head waiter, and were much 
flattered accordingly; but the question he asked 
dispelled these visions of prompt reception. 
“ Prey, sir,” he asked in great haste, “ do you go 
away tomorrow morning?” 

“Tomorrow morning? No! What put that in 
your head?” 

“ Do you go in the afternoon then, sir ?” 

“Not I, certainly,” was my answer; “but what 
makes you in such a hurry to set us a-going again, 
when we are tired to death and half choked with 
dust ?” 

Before he could muster a reply, or put another 
question, a smart, brushing kind of a man, with 
a full drab coat reaching to the dust, stepped in 
between us, and with more bows in two minutes 
than I had seen altogether since landing in Amer¬ 
ica, wished us a dozen good days and congratula¬ 
tions on our return from Canada, and reminded 
me of a promise I had made to employ him if I 
should want his assistance. 

“Well!” said I, trying to get past, “what is it 
you would be at? I don’t want anything but a 
little rest and some dinner.” 

“ O yes, to be sure, sir,” said both these busy 
gentlemen at once; and pulling out cards from 
their pockets, let me understand that they were 
rival stage proprietors on the line of road between 
the Springs and Albany. 

As the dinner hour was past, we had to wait 
a long while before we got anything to eat. This 
we had expected; but our disappointment was 
more serious and lasting when we found that 
nenrly all the company had gone away not only 
from this water-place, but also from Ballston, an¬ 


other fashionable resort of great celebrity in the 
neighbourhood. During the hot season of the 
year—when the grenter part of the United States 
becomes unhealthy, or otherwise disagreeable ns a 
residence, even to the most acclimated natives, as 
the local expression is—the inhabitants repair to 
the North, to these two spots in particular, which 
are consequently much crowded during July and 
August, and sometimes during September. A few 
days of cool weather, however, had occurred just 
before we arrived, which acted as a signal for 
breaking up the company, so that when the great 
bell rung for supper, the whole party consisted of 
only fourteen, instead of a hundred and fifty, who 
had sat down ten days before. 

Had we been sooner aware of the chance of 
missing the company at the Springs, we might 
perhaps have managed to pay our visit at a better 
moment, as such a meeting of the inhabitants from 
all the different States would have been a sight 
extremely interesting to strangers. I was also 
curious to see how the Americans, a people so 
eternally occupied and wound up to business, 
would manage to let themselves down into a state 
of professed idleness. 

(To be continued in Next leant) 

<23e Glad 

E glad that you’re living and make life <* 
pleasure. 

Be glad you’ve enough, for enough is good, 
measure. 

Be glad of the sunshine, be glad of the rain. 

Be glad of the joys often hidden in pain. 

Be glad of the forests; be glad of the fields. 

Be glad for the products that each of them yields. 
Be glad of the riches the future is holding. 

Be glad that you’re clay and can do your own 
moulding. 

Be glad opportunity within your grasp lies. 

Be glad of Success that will come if one tries. 

Be glad that all nature is striving for man. 

Be glad of the power disclosed in “ I can.’’ 

Be glad of the brook with its babbling voice. 

Be glad of the birds that sing and rejoice. 

Be glad there’s a place for each one to fill. 

Be glad you can conquer if you say “ I will.” 

Be glad and keep smiling and prove your oum 
worth. 

Be glad and you’re helping each brother on Earth. 

—The Right Way Magazine. 

Diggers: “ What was the excitement down in 

the hall? Did you have words with the landlady?" 

Roommate: " I had words—Dig, ol' dear— but 

no chance to use them.”— Yankee Doings. 
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‘Police First Aid Class 


Saratoga Division. Police Department, First Aid Class 


W HEN accidents happen on the railroad, 
outside of the shops, generally a repre¬ 
sentative of the Police Department is 
among the first to appenr on the scene. That such 
a representative might be of assistance in other 
■directions, in addition to the necessary protection, 
prompted a group of Police department employes 
to attend First Aid classes. 

The first Aid Instruction Class of the Police 
department, Saratoga division, was organized on 
February 3, 1928, and instructed by Safety Agent 
Harry G. Stevens. Class lectures were held in 
the headquarters of Captain Abel on Friday 
afternoon of each week for ten consecutive weeks. 
Company Surgeon Giiormlet attended one of the 
regular class meetings and gave an address on 
First Aid to the injured and outlined how such 
knowledge, properly applied, was of great assist¬ 
ance to the doctors in the further handling of in¬ 


jury cases, and in many cases lessening the suffer¬ 
ing and saving the lives of the victims. Class 
was also visited and addressed by Superintendent 
of Safety J. E. Long, at one of the regular class 
meetings. 

On March 30, 1928, at the conclusion of the pre¬ 
scribed course, the members of this class were ex¬ 
amined by Dr. Ghormley who certified that each 
of them had passed a satisfactory examination 
and were competent to render First Aid treat¬ 
ments when required. 

First Aid certificates were prepared and after 
being signed by H. G. Stevens, Instructor; Dr. 
John W. Ghormley, examiner; J. E. Long, sup¬ 
erintendent of safety; and Colonel J. T. Loree, 
vice-president and general manager, were form¬ 
ally presented to the graduates by AIajor F. A. 
Thiessen, chief of police, on Friday, May 4, 1928. 


ylmerican Wage Earners 

T HE economic position of our workers has 
become the wonder of the world. The earn¬ 
ings of American wage earners in terms of 
■what they can buy are probably greater now than 
at any previous period in American history; cer¬ 
tainly they are far greater than those of the 


workingmen in any other country of the world. 
In the face of these higher earnings our foreign 
brothers marvel at the coincidence of lower costs. 
The answer is that American workmen have come 
to realize that wages and profits are paid out of 
the same pocketbook and that the return to each 
must be proportionate to effort expended.— 
Charles If. Schwab. 
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Little Things Lead to Great Things 

T HE rolled-up force of an oft-repeated act, 
no matter how tiny and insignificant, is 
stupendous. Great things can be accom¬ 
plished by the smallest sort of an organism if it 
stays on the job. The tiny coral insect can build 
a structure that will defy the mighty force of 
the ocean. These little creatures, scarcely notice¬ 
able to the naked eye, each adding its tiny effort 
to that of its fellows, rear great and impregnable 
reefs which are the backbones of islands, penin¬ 
sulas, and possibly continents. The state of 
Florida virtually rests on the back of a coral bug. 

There is a case on record where a swarm of 
mosquitoes stopped a train. It was on an up¬ 
grade through a swamp and they collected on the 
rails in such quantities that the huge driving 
wheels slipped and spun impotently. 

The sand-fly is a minute thing, a little bigger 
than the point of a pin, but he has a bite like a 
horse. A swarm of these will kill a great bull. 
They simply overwhelm him. 

There is a tiny beetle in California which, by 
keeping everlastingly at it, bores holes through 
sheathing metal that gets in its way. 

In some countries ants carry away, bit by bit, 
the beams and underpinnings of houses. 

It is a great object lesson these little creatures 
give us. We do not credit them with any intelli¬ 
gence. We say that whatever impels them is en¬ 
tirely instinct; and certainly their individual 
strength as compared to that of a man is abso¬ 
lutely negligible. They have no brain and they 
have no muscle and yet they show us what stay¬ 
ing on the job without letting up will accomplish. 

The bee does what to the uninitiated would ap¬ 
pear an impossible thing. He collects vast stores 
of a delightful sweet by picking out almost in¬ 
visible particles from flowers. He is referred to 
as “ the busy bee.” He probably received this 
cognomen because he makes a good deal of fuss 
about his work and the impression has gone out 
that he works about all the time that he can see. 
Consequently as an example he lias not been very 
popular. 

It has been proven by observation, however, 
that the bee accomplishes his task without killing 
himself working. He actually puts in about eight 
hours a day and the rest of the time he crawls 
around the hive, flirts with the queen bee, stings 
people, and deports himself in such ways as may 
afford him relaxation. 

Studying the lives of great men is inspirational. 
But we do not need to study the lives of men for 
inspiration; we can get this from studying the 
lives of bugs. 


Tjhe Personified Truth 

M ANY an American youth believed 
that his life was to be cut off pre¬ 
maturely when Government called 
him io the colors in 191? to fight 
for his country. But the cold fact is that 
ho was really in less danger while fighting 
for the land that bora him, than he was 
while emgaged in his peaceful vocations and 
avocations. Fifty-three thousand three 
hundred American soldiers were killed or 
died in the war, despite all the weapons 
of savagery leveled against them; but dur¬ 
ing the same period 132,000 persons were 
killed at home in the performance of their 
daily duties. Accidents, a majority of 
which could have been avoided, if there had 
been a will to avoid them, killed more than 
two and a half times as many of our citi¬ 
zens as were killed by the engines of war 
on the battlefields of Europe .— .Tames J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor. 


Through the Indian Ocean's bed. 

Through the Persian Gulf, the Red 
(Sorrow, Swats I) 

Your great Ahhoond is dead! 

Though earthly walls his frame surround 
(Forever hallowed be the groundI) 

The azure skies that bend above his fond 

IVith a noise of mourning and of lamentationt 
Georoe T. Lanigan. 


Two gentlemen of> color, who had Just reduced the 
population of a hen roost, were making a getaway. 

“ Laws, Mose," gasped Sam, “ why do you spose 
them flies follow us so close? ” 

“ Keep gallopin', nigger," said Mose, “ them's 
buckshot ."—Savage Remarks. 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 

jQPRIL, 1928 


Death benefit# .... 

*24,100 

Health benefit# .... 

9.413 

Accident benefit# .... 

467 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment 
benefits .... 

3.400 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 

619 

Total benefits - 

*37.999 
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Clicks from the Rails 


‘Police More Efficient 

Railway police departments 
may well point with pride to the 
fact that they reduced the num¬ 
ber of freight robberies in 1927 
to only nine per cent of what 
they were in 1920, according to 
Railway Age. During the period 
when the railroads were under 
government control robberies 
steadily increased until they 
reached the alarming figure of 
$12,726,947 in 1920. After the 
railroads had again been re¬ 
turned to private management 
they were reduced to $1,151,136 
in 1927. 

This decrease in freight rob¬ 
beries is attributed to several 
factors : Increased efficiency of 
railway police departments; 
closer cooperation between police 
departments of different rail¬ 
roads ; use of train riders to ac¬ 
company valuable shipments; 
improved methods of inspection 
of trains in yards and at stops, 
and closer cooperation between 
railway and civil authorities. 


Lady Rides Locomotive Cab 

Mrs. Emma Flower Taylor, 
daughter of the late Governor 
Flower, reputed to be one of the 
richest women in America, has 
had a ride in a locomotive cab, 
which she enjoyed immensely. 
A derailment near Camden, 
N. Y., made it necessary to 
transfer the passengers of a 
Pullman train to a freight in 
order that they might make a 
connection at Richland. At 
first she rode in the caboose and 
while she did not find the rail¬ 
roaders’ bunks too hard, pre¬ 
ferred to ride the head end. At 
the end of the trip she not only 
expressed her enjoyment of the 
trip but spoke enthusiastically 
of the courteous treatment she 
had received at all times during 
the journey. 


{Binghamton's Grade Crossings 

Binghamton, N. Y., has 
twenty-two grade crossings 
which must be eliminated by 
order of the New York State 
Public Service Commission. 
The entire elimination of these 
crossings will cost in the neigh¬ 
borhood of $2,200,000. Each of 
the three roads involved will 
pay as follows : Erie, $613,000 ; 
Delaware, Lackawanna & West¬ 
ern, $522,000, and The Delaware 
and Hudson Company, $65,000. 


‘Grain Control in Subways 

Automatic train control has 
now found its way into the 
subway lines of Glendale-Holly- 
wood-San Fernando Company. 
In the underground railways 
where trains operate at terrific 
speed and at frequent intervals 
it was deemed advisable to In¬ 
stall some means of controlling 
the cars in case of a human 
failure. When a signal is in 
stop indication, a small arm is 
raised from beside the track 
which comes in contact with a 
small attachment on the for¬ 
ward truck of the car. This 
automatically sets the air 
brakes and brings the train to a 
stop. Thorough tests before the 
final installation proved that the 
device would work under all 
conditions. Two hundred and 
ten cars are equipped with the 
device, and together with the 
installations at 13 block signals, 
cost $76,000. 


Jt River of Blood 

Slight earthquake tremors in 
the Adirondack region one Sun¬ 
day last March recalled to the 

older residents the quake on 

March 20, 1904, when the Ausa- 
ble river turned blood red. 
During the previous day several 
severe shocks were felt. Some 
were sufficiently severe to shake 
down chimneys, break dishes in 
the cupboards and rock the 

buildings in a frightful manner. 
The population passed a fear¬ 
ful night momentarily expect¬ 
ing the shocks to recur. On 

arising the next morning they 
were horrified to see a river of 
blood instead of the usual crys¬ 
tal waters. As far as the eye 
could see in either direction 
stretched the stream of a vivid 
crimson. Some thought that the 
world was about to end, but 
no one could offer an explana¬ 
tion until someone discovered 
that a paper mill up stream had 
dumped a large quantity of red 
paper dye into the stream. 


Conductors Should Hold Tempers 

Conductors who find passen¬ 
gers troublesome and irritating 
had best hold their tempers and 
master the temptation to do 
their annoyers bodily harm. 
Andrew Huden, colored, has just 
been awarded $500 damages in 
court as a result of having been 
struck by the conductor of a 
Augusta-Aiken Railway and 
Electric Corporation train. 


Women's Bravery Saves Passengers 

Passengers of the Quebec- 
Montreal Express, April 9, owe 
their lives to a woman’s bravery 
when a bridge at Drummond- 
ville was washed out by rising 
flood waters of the St. Lawrence 
river. Sitting by the window of 
her home she saw the swirling 
waters carry away the embank¬ 
ment, leaving the rails unsup¬ 
ported in mid air. 

Realizing that the express 
was due any minute she hurried 
across the flooded fields and 
scrambled up onto the right of 
way just as the train hove into- 
sight. She waved a frantic 
warning which was seen by the 
fireman. The engineman ap¬ 
plied his brakes and both he 
and the fireman Jumped. 

The locomotive and baggage 
car plunged into the waters 
carrying a baggageman and an 
express messenger to their 
deaths. The remainder of the 
passengers were saved as the 
cars stopped short of the wash¬ 
out. 


Old Locomotive Homeward Bound 

Sampson, the first locomotive 
to be used in Canada, is to be 
returned to Nova Scotia after a 
prolonged sojourn in the United 
States. It was built in England 
in 1838 and shipped to Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, on a sailing ves¬ 
sel. Upon its arrival in America 
it was used on a mine run for 
many years. In 1893 it was ex¬ 
hibited at the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. From there it felt 
into the hands of the Baltimore 
and Ohio and was on exhibit at 
the Centennial held In Baltimore 
during 1927. Through the ef¬ 
forts of Premier E. N. Rhodes, 
of Nova Scotia, arrangements 
have been made for its return 
to the country in which it first 
ran. 


“First " Dot and Dash Telegrapher 

James F. Leonard, of Lexing¬ 
ton, Kentucky, is another claim¬ 
ant to the distinction of being 
the first telegrapher to discard 
the dot and dash paper tape and 
depend entirely on his ear for 
receiving messages, according to 
recent press dispatches. He 
w’as one of the best telegraphers 
of his day and got his start in 
telegraphy sending and receiv¬ 
ing over the first wire to be 
opened in the State of Kentucky. 
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